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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Owen Francis Dudley and the 


Philosophical Novel 


By Avice Louise LE FEvrRE 


St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York 








“Fight the good fight of faith” 
New Testament, | Timothy vi:12 
Within six years of the ordination of 
Owen Francis Dudley as an Anglican 
Clergyman, he had been baptized in the 
Catholic Church (1915) and ordained a 
priest. Such rapid development is in 
keeping with the tempo of his subsequent 
life as a priest, lecturer and author. 
Father Dudley was born in 1882, the 
son of a minister. He was sent to Mon- 
mouth (England) Grammar School, to 
Lichfield Theological College and later 
to Durham University where he received 
his degree in theology. Ordained in 
1911, this young questioning clergyman 
served his church for four years at West- 
bury-on-Severn and at St. John’s Lime- 
house. Little is known to Father Dud- 
ley’s American followers of those four 
crucial years during which such a mo- 
mentous reversal of thought took place. 
Through one’s mind run questions of dis- 
appointed parents, a bewildered, disillu- 
sioned young minister doing his best to 
carry on fittingly according to the tenets 
of his faith and then finally the blessed 
satisfaction resulting from his acceptance 
of the Faith. It was not just an impetu- 
ous young minister who came into the 
Church in 1915 but a thoroughly re- 
sponsible man thirty-three years of age 
who had attained realization of his need 
after groping about in uncertainty. 
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Almost immediately Father Dudley 
went to Rome to study for the priesthood 
at the Collegio Bedia, and was ordained 
in September, 1917. Although contrary 
to the usual custom of sending experi- 
enced priests as army chaplains, Father 
Dudley’s first appointment was Catholic 
chaplain to the Gunners, R.A.F. British 
Army, 4lst Division. He served on both 
the French and Italian fronts during the 
remainder of World War I and was 
wounded in battle. After his recovery 
and temporary peace had settled over 
England, he joined the Catholic Mission- 
ary Society with which he has now been 
associated since 1919, having been Su- 
perior of that organization since 1933. 
The strength of his conviction and the 
love of his fellow men have lead him to 
devote his life to helping others discover 
the religious truths which he is con- 
vinced will also bring about their happi- 
ness and salvation. His missionary zeal, 
his experience among a wide variety of 
social groups and his dynamic personality 
contribute to the success with which he 
has carried out his work. He is a man 
of diversified interests and an ardent 
worker on the Catholic Council for Inter- 
national Relations, a member of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Catholic Truth 
Society and of the Special Committee of 
the London Public Morality Council. 

No convert to Catholicism could utilize 
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more zealously the gifts bestowed upon 
him than has Father Dudley in his years 
of lecturing, preaching and writing. He 
has spoken before clubs, on public plat- 
forms both indoors and out, before re- 
ligious societies and has conducted de- 
bates on issues of theology and philos- 
ophy. The chief aim of these public ap- 
pearances is to set forth true Catholic 
philosophy as opposed to false thinking 
of today. Questions of morals, ethics and 
justice often form the backlog of his lec- 
tures. The term “perpetual-motion” has 
been applied to him and rightfully so for 
he is constantly driving himself forward 
and on the alert for “fresh fields”. He 
has appeared on platforms throughout 
the British Isles and in 1931 made a tour 
of Canada and the United States. With 
characteristic energy, he applied himself 
whole-heartedly for two months to lec- 
tures under the auspices of the Lecture 
League of the National Catholic Lecture 
Bureau. 

Every past experience in Father Dud- 
ley’s life serves well in spreading his 
message of faith. On the battlefield, in 
the mining regions and at the university, 
he developed his natural capacity for 
mingling sincerely and honestly with all 
classes of people. Not satisfied to wait 
for audiences to come to him, he cam- 
paigned in a motor chapel which stopped 
at cross-roads and crowds gathered to 
hear him, at first curious but later filled 
with desire for more. He went into the 
mining towns and joined the men in the 
recreation hall where those of all faiths 
found him friendly and responsive. In- 
formal religious discussion took place 
against a background of dance music and 
games. With force and simplicity he uses 
the question and answer method of im- 
parting information and of correcting 
long held prejudices which have grown 
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out of ignorance, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic alike find him a genial, dynamic and 
challenging friend. 

Father Dudley has been a frequent 
contributor to both religious and secular 
periodicals. Through his writing he has 
fought Bolshevism, Communism, divorce 
and other current controversial issues 
which he sees undermining faith and 
moral standards. His articles on Com- 
munism sound a warning note both to 
England and America where action is 
needed to prevent dangerous “isms” from 
gaining a strong foothold. His interest in 
and understanding of the laboring classes 
is revealed in both his articles and books. 
In neither speaking nor writing does he 
take the middle-of-the-road. He is too 
thoroughly convinced of his route to di- 
vert himself one inch. His pen provides 
an extension to his missionary activities 
and is the agency through which he has 
secured an international audience. Most 
of his books are novels which is not acci- 
dental but a deliberate means of reach- 
ing the masses. By adopting a popular, 
fast moving style he has found a large 
majority of his readers in that group who 
would be unlikely to read a book dealing 
with theology. 

The books which have been published 
in America form what might be termed 
a double trilogy bearing the subtitle, 
Problems in Human Happiness. In each 
book of the series, Brother Anselm Thorn- 
ton is the leading figure and spokesman 
for the author who provides his leading 
character with many opportunities for ex- 
plaining Catholic Doctrine. Brother An- 
selm is characterized by his outspoken 
zeal for the Faith, a dynamic personality 
and a lovableness which softens his ag- 
gressiveness. Each title in the series is 
independent of the others so far as plot 
is concerned although frequently the 
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same characters appear in more than one 
title and other characters as well as in- 
cidents in preceding titles are referred to. 
The settings are usually among the “so- 
ciety” group in England or foreign play- 
grounds of the well-to-do. Father Dud- 
ley is well versed on the trend of thought 
among the people represented by his char- 
acters and he frequently uses the method 
of strong contrast in characterization in 
order to emphasize his point. 

Will Men Be Like Gods? the first of 
the books on Problems in Human Hap- 
piness, is a group of essays in which the 
author introduces the theme of the series. 
Father Dudley exposes the faulty think- 
ing of those who follow the philosophy 
of Humanitarianism in which material- 
ism is the guiding factor. The first prob- 
lem in man’s search for happiness is the 
challenge of those who seek to dispel the 
belief that life on earth is a preparation 
for eternal life. Those who believe that 
humanity should be our God and that 
happiness on this earth is our ultimate 
goal have formulated a variety of modern 
substitutes for religion which people are 
prone to accept. Father Dudley traces 
the development of this materialistic phil- 
osophy through its proponents from Satan 
to the present day pseudo-philosophers. 
Posing in the name of social reform and 
foundation for an earthly Utopia, the 
false philosophy of the Modernists gathers 
many into its fold. This little book of 
eighty-three pages is a clear and direct 
answer to H. G. Wells’ Men Like Gods. 
The weakness and dangers attendant 
upon free-love, freedom from dogmatic 
religion and morality and other ideals of 
the modern Utopia are exposed fearlessly. 
Any scheme for the world’s reformation 
and social reform which utterly omits 
God and religion promises little for hu- 
man happiness. In the closing essays 
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Father Dudley emphasizes the need for 
belief in the doctrine of the Fall and the 
Redemption as solution to the problem 
of human happiness and in summarizing 
his attempt to pit the true path which 
may be hard and rough against the false 
which may be smooth and easy, he says: 
“Every man fixes his eternal destiny for 
himself. Every man, who wishes, can 
find happiness in God’s way. No man 
can find it in the Humanitarian way.”! 

The problem of evil is attacked in the 
second book of the series, Shadow on the 
Earth: A Tale of Tragedy and Triumph. 
Instead of essays the author has turned 
to fiction to present through the experi- 
ence of his characters a message of the 
meaning of human suffering. A strong 
and hearty young Englishman has been 
severely injured while mountain climbing 
and is brought to a monastery in Northern 
Italy where he is given medical care and 
remains for several months, under the 
kindly ministrations of Brother Anselm 
Thornton. His three friends, the Op- 
timist, the Pessimist and the Atheist at- 
tempt to appease his suffering with their 
various philosophies and he himself an 
agnostic curses God and yet finds no 
comfort in their words. With the reali- 
zation that he is a hopeless cripple he goes 
through a period of extreme mental and 
physical agony during which Brother An- 
selm never fails him. Gradually the 
peacefulness of the monastery, the quiet 
orderliness, the sincere devotion and the 
unquestioning friendship of the monk so 
impress the young man that he begins to 
reject the worldliness of his friends and 
find solace for his pain in the peace at- 
tending his acceptance of God: “That 
peace which the world cannot give”. 
Many an argument ensues between the 


1. Dudley, O. F. Will Men Be Like God? Longmans, 


Green, 1924. 82p. 
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friends and Brother Anselm in which is 
revealed the true Catholic theology in 
terms for the layreader. In spite of the 
opposition from the family of the cripple 
in England, he is converted before re- 
turning to his home resigned to the pain 
and suffering which he must endure in 
peace and in triumph. 

In the Masterful Monk, Father Dudley 
undertakes to attack the modern point of 
view toward the moral issues of birth 
control, free-love, and divorce. The 
nameless atheist in The Shadow on the 
Earth is here revealed as Julian Verrers, 
a propagandist, whose public lectures 
have taken England by storm. His vivid 
personality and command of words draw 
great crowds of admirers. He represents 
countless propagandists in the world who 
are continually attracting new followers 
ever-ready to find an easier way of life. 
Brother Anselm Thornton again appears 
having been summoned from the mon- 
astery to answer publicly the doubts 
raised by Julian Verrers. The setting for 
this story is modern English society with 
Beauty Dethiers as the heroine, living 
away from her family where she would 
be engulfed in the “bondage” of her 
Faith. By failing to practice her religion 
she is rapidly slipping into the ways of 
her worldly friends and is an easy prey 
to the “Julian Verrers”. Her friendship 
for Basil Esterton, the brother of Eric who 
was the cripple of the Shadow of the 
Earth, results in meeting Brother Anselm. 
Eric’s family have become reconciled to 
his conversion because of the peace it has 
brought him and their approval is in- 
creased through their admiration for 
Brother Anselm. The romance of Beauty 
and Basil progresses through the perils of 
her doubts and lack of faith, through 
Basil’s conversion resulting from his reali- 
zation that Eric’s happiness is founded 
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on his acceptance of God which for him, 
too, must provide that stability which he 
has lacked, and finally through their 
separation until she regains her faith. 
They are brought together again at the 
monastery where Eric, too, had found 
himself. Throughout the story Brother 
Anselm plays the role of counselor and 
friend and through him the author ex- 
horts his reader. The plot is simple and 
moves along at a rapid pace with the 
moral and theological interludes broken 
by reminiscences of the war when Brother 
Anselm was a medical officer with the 
British Gunners and had saved Julian 
Verrers’ life on the battlefield although 
the latter failed to recognize the monk as 
the army officer to whom he owed his 
life. The type of characters and the in- 
cidents all contribute to the pattern 
evolved by the author to answer the 
world’s attack on man’s moral nature. 
True to its title Pageant of Life: a Hu- 
man Drama, the fourth book in this series 
presents the drama of Cyril Rodney, the 
young Englishman. The author turns 
back to 1906 and begins the story with 
Cyril’s school days, and follows him 
through World War I giving the reader 
opportunity to view the influence of his 
young friend and contemporary, Anselm 
Thornton. Not yet the doctor, nor the 
“Masterful Monk” of the previous books, 
young Anselm already is a leader among 
his school friends, an athlete and a strong 
champion of his faith. The story is an 
attack upon cowardice of action and 
thought. Those who are non-committal 
in their beliefs, vague in their statements, 
apathetic to their responsibilities are the 
targets of Father Dudley’s arrows. With 
the Rodney family, June Campion and 
her family and other characters whose 
lives in one way or another touch upon 
that of Cyril, the reader is carried rapidly 
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through romance, war and religious dis- 
cussion. A strain of mysticism is intro- 
duced in this character study through 
a strange psychological disturbance in 
Cyril’s childhood which stands as a bar- 
rier to his conversion and the author 
weaves the boy’s fear of the crucifix into 
the pattern of the plot which comes to 
a dramatic and tragic climax in Russia. 


Father Dudley is very much at home 
in the milieu of English school and coun- 
try life, the battlefields of France, and 
with the British Army of Occupation at 
Archangel. His knowledge of the jargon 
of school boys and of soldiers lend a 
reality to these characters not always 
found in his interpretation of other char- 
acter types. The reader is well aware of 
the scorn felt for the people represented 
by Bernard Rodney who shirk responsi- 
bility for sharing in the war and we are 
equally aware of the admiration for the 
young English girls such as June Campion 
who “did their bit” even though as in 
her case, it ultimately meant blindness. 
No attempt is made to minimize the 
tragedies of war or to compromise with 
modern society as the author states in 
his note: “if my antithesis appears violent, 
it is unavoidably so; for violence is the 
inevitable accompaniment of an act of 
moral heroism such as I have described.” 
It is a somewhat violent book with inter- 
ludes of quiet English country life, of 
humor, faith and courage. 


In the fifth title, The Coming of the 
Monster: A Tale of the Masterful Monk, 
the author breaks away entirely from his 
usual style. The thread of the story is 
interspersed with “interims” which as in 
flashbacks of the moving picture, provide 
a wider scope of activities. The reader 
is carried back and forth over England, 
Russia, Hollywood and Lourdes. The au- 
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thor assails the godlessness of the modern 
world as depicted in Bolshevism, modern 
society and the moving picture industry. 
Verna Wray, the heroine, represents the 
intelligent society girl whose natural in- 
stincts rebel at the easy acceptance of a 
lowering of moral standards by the smart 
sophistocates and she is quick to admire 
the deep religious sincerity of Captain 
Louis Vivien, a French Army Officer of 
the Intelligence Service. When she later 
comes under the influence of Brother An- 
selm in the Yorkshire mining district, she 
begins to find an answer to her spiritual 
need. Through the power of Captain 
Vivien’s love and Brother Anselm’s kind- 
liness and sincerity she adopts the Faith 
and makes a pilgrimage to Lourdes with 
them. Her enlightenment and experi- 
ences at Lourdes ultimately convince her 
that here is the place where she will find 
solace and she heeds the call which 
comes to her there. The visit culminates 
in her complete renunciation of the world 
and its diversions, as a means of expia- 
tion. The story is fast moving due largely 
to the use of the screen method which 
omits description and intensifies the plot 
and incident. Strong contrasts are af- 
forded in the evidences of faith of the 
miners and the complete absence of God 
in the lives of certain other groups of 
characters, where action is entirely in- 
fluenced by worldly standards and world- 
ly gains. It is action rather than theo- 
logical conversations which promote the 
author’s plea in this story. Although the 
“monster” of the title no doubt refers to 
Bolshevism as a dangerous philosophy 
rampant among a large segment of civili- 
zation there is also danger likely to touch 
more closely every one in the emphasis 
upon a social standard established by hu- 
manitarian principles rather than guided 
by Divine authority. 
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The final book, at present, in the Prob- 
lems of Human Happiness series is The 
Tremaynes and the Masterful Monk: a 
Most Hateful and Lovable Tale. The 
subtitle truthfully reflects the purpose of 
this character study of human redemp- 
tion. Its characters consist of the most 
hateful cad and the most lovable chil- 
dren with less extreme variations in the 
supporting figures. Two brothers dia- 
metrically opposed in nature constitute 
the contrast between good and evil fa- 
vored by Father Dudley as a means of 
emphasis. Gordon Tremayne is the bully 
who takes pleasure in inflicting pain on 
those weaker than himself. Throughout 
their childhood, he makes life miserable 
for his brother Allen, a gentle and artistic 
boy whose happiest childhood memories 
are the moments spent at the neighbor- 
ing Thornton home, Gordon’s cruelty and 
cunning increase in intensity with ma- 
turity and even more serious harm is 
wrought as the scope for his activities 
broadens. Like many a selfish and ma- 
licious person he is successful in cloaking 
his evil ways so that human laws fail to 
apprehend him. His own young wife 
finally becomes a victim of his calculat- 
ing cruelty manifested in a gradual cam- 
paign to drive her mad. He goes to the 
extent of employing a quack doctor to 
send her a letter while she is on holiday 
in Cornwall confirming the belief that 
she is incurably ill. With her at Corn- 
wall are her young cousins who provide 
a touch of humor and a delightful diver- 
sion. Through the children, Evelyn Tre- 
mayne meets Brother Anselm, also on a 
holiday. An actual breakdown of Eve- 
lyn’s health resulting from Gordon’s per- 
secution and her increasing brooding 
warn Brother Anselm of impending dis- 
aster and he feels that interference is now 
justified. As Allen and his fiancée arrive 
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to spend a peaceful holiday his plans for 
action are made but are interrupted by 
Gordon’s unexpected arrival. Again 
Brother Anselm assumes leadership in an 
effort to salvage what good there is in 
Gordon and to set the Tremayne family 
back on a firm foundation. The reader 
is somewhat prepared for violence of ac- 
tion through Allen’s boxing lessons, the 
purchase of a horsewhip and the deter- 
mined note in the plans being made by 
Brother Anselm and Allen, and is not 
surprised at the dramatic events which 
pile up rapidly, followed by an awakening 
in Gordon and the subsequent happiness 
which lies in reformation of the soul. 
Throughout the story the author stresses 
the part played by prayer and faith in 
the redemption of Gordon and shows 
that no man is so entirely evil that his 
soul is devoid of potential goodness. 
The masterly style of Father Dudley’s 
writing goes a long way toward accom- 
plishment of his aim to bring before the 
lay reader, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
the precepts of the Church. He chooses 
characters which represent living types 
of people: one meets them in the draw- 
ing room, on ship board, in factories, in 
the offices and in every walk of life. His 
characters suffer the greatest tragedies re- 
quiring supreme emotional adjustment. 
Real people are constantly being forced 
to make such sacrifices and need the 
strength of prayer and faith to succeed 
in the adjustment. Brother Anselm 
Thornton serves as a connecting link in 
the solution of each problem and pro- 
vides the means by which Catholic the- 
ology and apologetics are forcefully pre- 
sented. Certain patterns of plot char- 
acterize the work of Father Dudley such 
as the conversions which take place in 
every book, the bringing back into the 
(Continued on page 218) 




















Catholic Junior College Library Service 


By REVEREND EpwarD MAHONEY, O.S.B. 


St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois 








The scope of this paper is an attempt 
to describe and evaluate the library ser- 
vice in that rapidly growing educational 
institution of America, the junior college, 
with emphasis on the library service in a 
Catholic junior college. 

The method of procedure is to examine 
the latest returns of scholars in the 
library field, to determine what objectives 
in library service those scholars demand; 
to note the measurements in present exist- 
ing college libraries; and then, as far as 
possible, to apply those measurements to 
the libraries of junior colleges. 

The objectives of a Catholic junior col- 
lege library are, of course, of paramount 
importance; and it is necessary for one 
to know definitely what those objectives 
are before one can adequately determine 
the type of library service needed to bring 
about their realization. But since this 
paper is primarily concerned with library 
service rather than with the determina- 
tion of objectives, let it suffice merely to 
list these objectives as follows: 

1. Adequate provision of books and other 
related materials to support the instrui- 
tional program for students at a given 
level. 

2. Adequate provision for books and other 
related materials for the professional re- 
quirements of the faculty. 

3. Adequate provision of books and other 
related materials for correlating Catholic 
principles with instructional programs. 

4. Adequate provision for Catholic instruc- 
tional religious material. 

5. Adequate provision and encouragement of 
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recreational reading, the use of musical 
records, and the reproduction of the fine 
arts. 

6. Adequate provision for vocational reading, 
with emphasis on the trades. 

7. Provision for any desired assistance to the 
library clientele towards the integration 
of the library service with junior college 
objectives. 

8. Provision for service, chiefly advisory, to 
the alumni. (This service is given pro- 
vided the budget will allow it. Provision 
for the students must come first.) 

9. Provision of adequate physical facilities 
to permit integration of instruction and 
library service. 

10. Training and encouragement of students 
in the understanding and use of all li- 
brary services. 

LiprarRy Ho pincs 

In order to carry out these objectives of 
the library of such a Catholic higher edu- 
cational institution, the first matter to 
consider is the collection. Formerly, the 
quantity or number of books in the col- 
lection was the major concern of educa- 
tors but such is not now the case. While 
it is true that quantity has its proper 
place, nevertheless the quality of the col- 
lection is of primary concern. And what 
constitutes quality? What makes a book 
good in the light of the present discus- 
sion? Every book in the junior college 
library is a good book insofar as it furthers 
the objectives of that particular junior 


college.! 

1. Cf. Waples, Douglas, et al. The Library. “The Evalu- 
ation of Higher Institutions.”” Vol. 4. Chicago, North 
Central Association, and the University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. p. 9. 
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The first consideration concerns the 
selection of general reference books and 
periodicals. Such standard, up-to-date 
encyclopedias as the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Americana, and Britannica, are 
obviously necessary. And yearbooks such 
as the World Almanac, American Year- 
book, the Statesman’s Yearbook are pres- 
ent as a matter of course. For general 
reference, too, the general periodicals— 
Atlantic, Harper’s, Commonweal, Amer- 
ica, Catholic World, Sign, Yale Review, 
and Time must come regularly. 

For special reference work, the bibli- 
ographies, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
handbooks, atlases, and periodicals rela- 
tive to the various courses must be on 
hand and made easily accessible. 

In regard to periodicals, William War- 
ner Bishop, recently retired head of the 
library at Michigan, says: “I should say 
that the character of the periodical list 
is the most serious criticism to be brought 
against those persons who have been re- 
sponsible for developing our junior col- 
lege libraries. . . . I do not need to tell 
you how useful the bound files of journals 
can be in teaching. . . . To a librarian of 
experience the attitude of many junior 
college libraries toward periodicals is their 
strangest and most disconcerting fea- 
ture.” 

To insure access to the articles in these 
periodicals, the Catholic junior college 
library will have both back and current 
issues of the Catholic Periodical Index 
and of the Readers’ Guide. If the library 
has periodicals that go back to the nine- 
teenth century, Poole’s Index needs to be 
procured. The late Miss Pauline I. Dill- 
man, librarian of the Joliet Township 
Junior College, felt that that great old 


“Library Service in the Junior Col- 
1935): 


2. Bishop, W. W. 
lege,” Junior College Journal, 5 (November, 


456-61. 
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index should be in the library whether 
or not it is meeded at the immediate 
present.? 

After the selection of reference books 
and periodicals the choosing of books for 
the curriculum, both for collateral and for 
general assignments, must be done. Here, 
the members of the faculty should have 
extensive powers. Because they are spe- 
cialists in their fields, they should know, 
and usually do know better than the 
librarian, what books they need for the 
effective teaching of their courses. 

That the selection of books for the cur- 
riculum is of paramount importance is 
maintained by no less an authority than 
Dr. M. L. Raney, head of the University 
of Chicago library, who has this to say: 
“The main purpose of books is to imple- 
ment the curriculum. The curriculum, if 
alive, springs out of an idea; the idea is 
mythical till personified. The persons live 
mostly between book covers, but they are 
coached by a few in the flesh.’”* 


Although the faculty members un- 
doubtedly know their subjects well, it 
belongs to the librarian, as librarian, to 
keep them informed of the latest books in 
their fields, of those titles that might 
prove to be useful for collateral or for 
general assignments. 

The last group of books and periodicals 
is embraced in the selection for extra- 
curricular purposes. As in the case of 
general reference books and periodicals, 
so in this field, too, the librarian himself 
should be the one best qualified to make 
the selection of materials. Choice of titles 
for extra-curricular purposes in a junior 
college library is most important. Miss 


3. Cf. Dillman, Pauline 1. ‘Magazines in the Junior Col- 


lege Library,” Junior College Journal, 4 (February, 
1934): 227-31. 
4. Raney, M. L. “The Junior College and Its Books,”’ 


Library Journal, 59 (February 15, 1934): 141-4. 
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Stone says: “One of the great differences 
between a junior college and a senior col- 
lege is that research does not generally 
begin until the last two years. Conse- 
quently the character of the junior col- 
lege book selection will be distinctly less 
scholarly than that of its senior sister. But 
by the law of compensation it may be 
much more interesting and readable.”® 


The librarian in this instance will dis- 
charge a most serious duty in painstaking- 
ly selecting interesting up-to-date books. 
In order to perform that duty well he 
must necessarily keep abreast in his own 
reading of books for information, books 
for stimulation, and books for recreation 
—books which may be found to be of 
greater importance to the student than 
all the other kinds of books in the library. 
The stimulation resulting from one well 
written book on any one of the fine arts 
in the hands of a receptive student, for 
example, is too well known to librarians 
to necessitate comment. 

In addition to the great number of 
books and periodicals which are publish- 
ed today, literally hundreds of important 
pamphlets, many of them free, are com- 
ing off the presses. In keeping abreast of 
this pamphlet output, the Wilson Verti- 
cal File service will prove invaluable. 
Librarians are debating the best methods 
for providing the faculty and students 
with this material. The writer feels that 
the vertical file cabinet is indispensable 
for this purpose, with a display bulletin 
board of substantial dimensions, for pam- 
phlets of recent issue. 

Lastly, audio-visual materials must be 
included in the holdings. This entails not 
only up-to-date atlases and maps, but 
also photographic projectors, and phono- 


5. Stone, Ermine. “Quality of the Junior College Li- 
brary. Junior College Journal, 5 (January, 1935): 
165-56. 
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graph records of plays, speeches, and 
music. The records, which are classified 
and cataloged the same as are books, may 
be lent for educational purposes. 


Records of radio material, such as a 
fire-side chat of the President, or a speech 
of some other outstanding person, can be 
procured, and after being classified, and 
cataloged, can be put into general circu- 
lation. 


Films may now be bought at a nominal 
price and may be shown with a projector. 
All these activities are accepted present- 
day library practices; and such materials 
are considered part of the Catholic junior 
college library holdings. 


BUDGET 

To procure the holdings above men- 
tioned and to carry out the objectives of 
a Catholic junior college library, a budget 
of adequate proportions is necessary. The 
1930 meeting of the junior college section 
of the American Library Association de- 
fined specific requirements for book 
stock, budget, and library personnel. The 
detailed requirements as set forth in- 
cluded the following: “The stock for a 
school of five hundred or fewer students 
should be a minimum of five thousand 
books, but the total should soon be raised 
to ten thousand. The budget to carry out 
such a recommendation should be $6,500 
the first three years; after that, it should 
annually amount to not less than $1,500.” 


At the present time, not the quantity 
of the book-holdings, but the quality of 
them is stressed. The selection of books 
and periodicals must be made with the 
objectives of the library in mind. To help 
realize these objectives, Miss Fay Tunison 
in her recent “Critical Study of Stand- 
ards and Practices in Junior College Li- 
braries,” makes the following recommen- 
dations: 
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1. “The annual book budget of the junior 
college library should not be less than four 
per cent of the total junior college budget. 
In no case should it be less than $2,000.... 

2. “The librarian should have full control of 
the book purchases.... 

3. “In junior college libraries a definite ap- 
propriation should be assigned to each 
division for book purchases.”6 

The sources of library finance for a 

Catholic junior college library are two: 
appropriation and gifts. As regards gifts, 
they should always be welcomed, but 
with a reservation, most tactfully but 
firmly made, that only those gift books 
which further the defined objectives of 
the library can be accepted for placement 
on the shelves. This must be a standing 
rule, permitting of exceptions, of course, 
as for example in the presentation of 
highly priced or rare set of books. 


The other source of finance is approp- 
riation; and to enable even the smallest 
junior college library to carry out its ob- 
jectives, the budget amount of $2,000, 
annually, as recommended by Miss Tuni- 
son is modest indeed. 

A junior college library must be 
thought of in terms befitting it as a dis- 
tinct institution; not as a liberal arts col- 
lege library, nor (and this needs empha- 
sis) merely as an extended high-school 
library. As Mr. Bishop says: “The jun- 
ior college library is a new thing, just as 
the junior college itself is a new thing. 
It is perhaps easier to get a good view of 
what the junior college library ought to 
be by contrasting it with these other well- 
known types of libraries. 

“To begin with, the junior college is 
more than a merely convenient expansion 
of the high school. It is of course, con- 


6. Tunison, Fay. “A Critical Study of Standards and 
Practices in Junior College Libraries.” Unpublished 
thesis for degree of Master of Science in Education, 
University of Southern California, 1935. p. 163-65. 
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cerned with teaching—much of it in the 
same subjects which are taught in the 
high school, but junior college teaching 
is necessarily college and not high-school 
teaching. That means, among other 
things, more books to be read, many more 
books to be dipped into, more (and more 
recondite) reference books, more jour- 
nals to become familiar with, and more 
use of both ephemeral and _ source 
material. You can’t take students in the 
college over quite the same ground or on 
quite the same level as high-school stu- 
dents. The difference on the library side 
is one of the character of books to be em- 
ployed in teaching. On the side of read- 
ing, the critical faculty must be invoked, 
the student must become conscious of 
points of view in authors. Further there 
will necessarily be books on subjects not 
included in high-school curriculum or 
commonly found in even good high- 
school libraries. And more vital—books 
must be provided for those students who 
are to find in these two precious years an 
approach to adult life without further 
formal schooling. I don’t like the word 
“terminal” in this connection, because | 
hope and trust these two years may prove 
for many, many students the beginnings 
of a reading which will stay with them 
even if they do not go on to more ad- 
vanced college work. The cultural ele- 
ments in the junior college are not all 
supplied by the library, but if the library 
can’t supply them, they are hard to come 
by from other sources. A good junior col- 
lege library in these days is, then, a great 
deal more than an expansion of a good 
high-school library . . . particularly on 
the service side, on which I have not 
dwelt at all, and in its book collections.’” 


7. Bishop, W. W. 
lege,” Junior College Journal, 5 (November, 
457-58. 


“Library Service in the Junior Col- 
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Mr. Bishop is obviously stressing dis- 
tinctive junior college library service. But 
to provide such distinctive service, a 
great deal many more well selected books 
above the high-school level must be 
available in the junior college library. 


It is easy, therefore, to see why Miss 
Tunison, who had always in mind the 
service to be rendered in conformity with 
the objectives of the junior college library, 
does not hesitate to recommend that in 
no case should the annual appropriation 
be less than $2,000. 

That such an appropriation is neces- 
sary for the Catholic junior college library 
becomés more evident when it is recalled 
that there are two special objectives in a 
Catholic junior college library which need 
library materials to facilitate their 
achievement; namely, the adequate pro- 
vision of books and other related mater- 
ials for correlating Catholic principles 
with instructional programs, and the ade- 
quate provision for Catholic instructional 
religious material. 

Mr. Adams, while not so specific as to 
actual percentages, thinks, that some defi- 
nite proportion of the annual income 
should be allotted to the library. He says: 
"In only one college is the library budget 
a part of the general instructional ac- 
count, a plan which most nearly recog- 
nizes the library as a part of the educa- 
tional function of the school. 

“This latter procedure is a logical and 
useful one. A definite basis should be 
worked out for alloting to the library an 
amount in proportion to the instructional 
budget so that adequate recognition will 
be given to the complete curriculum 
program.’’8 

A wise distribution of the budget 
necessitates a librarian of proved scholar- 


5. Adams, H. M. The Junior College Library Program. 
Chicago, American Library Association, cl940. p. 57-58. 
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ship; one who knows thoroughly the par- 
ticular objectives of the junior college; 
one who can work co-operatively with 
administrators, library committees, and 
faculty members. A big order? Perhaps. 
But it is the only solution for the wise 
allocation of funds proportionate to the 
needs of departments, of reference, and 
of general reading. In Miss McCrum’s 
book can be found samples of an an- 
alysed budget, carefully proportioned ac- 
cording to departments and to general 
reading.’ It is interesting to note that she 
allots 41 per cent to the general library, 
thereby giving to the librarian extensive 
powers of selection. The librarian must 
ever keep his ears tuned to the needs of 
each department and to that which is 
necessary for the furthering of the funda- 
mental philosophy and objectives of the 
school. Only then can he allocate 
wisely. 

In a Catholic junior college, ordinarily, 
no salaries are paid since the religious 
have all in common. But if, for any rea- 
son, a librarian must be hired, the salary 
paid him should be over and above the 
book fund allotment. 

Supplies and equipment needed for 
library service must be figured within the 
budget. What percentage should be al- 
lowed for these? That again depends 
on what is needed to carry on adequate 
service in the particular library. 

Library buildings are not, and should 
not be, included in library budgets. If a 
new building is contemplated, however, 
let the librarian be alert and with deter- 


‘mination insist that the building be ade- 


quate for service and not a useless, archi- 
tectural monstrosity. Miss McCrum points 
this out well, in referring to such new 


9. Cf. McCrum, B. P. An Estimate of Standards for a 
College Library. Lexington, Virginia, Washington and 
Lee University, (Journalism Laboratory Press), 1937. 
p. 70-71. 
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libraries, when she says: “Commenting 
on the use of monumental buildings, 
Professor Edgell of Harvard, once said 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in 
New York, which follows the design of 
the Baths of Coracalla, that from it he 
was glad to take a train but certainly not 
a bath. Reading a book in certain librar- 
ies designed in the grand manner has 
been, perhaps, even less enticing. It is a 
happy augury that librarians have realized 
this and that they are planning buildings 
accordingly.”!° 
THE STAFF 

The junior college library is as a rule 
administered by one head librarian, who 
has a degree in Library Science. Along 
with professional library training, the 
librarian should have proved administra- 
tive ability as well; he should possess 
an outstanding personality; finally, he 
should, as mentioned above, know well 
and understand thoroughly the objec- 
tives of his college. 


What goes to make up the personality 
of a successful librarian? Mr. Randall 
and Mr. Goodrich think that personality 
defies statistical analysis, but that there 
are, nevertheless, certain personality 
traits that the succesful librarian must 
have, and which, if he does not have, he 
must cultivate. “The desirable ones in- 
clude a friendliness which is not officious, 
a sympathy which is not emotional, an 
understanding which is without self-con- 
sciousness, a serenity which is not obtuse- 
ness, an intelligence which is not ped- 
antry, plus complete self-control and un- 
failing tact.”"! 


10. McCrum, B. P. An Estimate of Standards for a Col- 
lege Library. Lexington, Virgina, Washington and Lee 
University, (Journalism Laboratory Press), 1937. p. 70-71. 

11. Randall, W. M. and Goodrich, F. L. D. Principles 
of College Library Administration. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association and the University of Chicago 
Press, c1936. p. 106-107. 
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But adequate training and a vital per- 
sonality are not sufficient; in addition to 
these, the junior college librarian must 
also possess administrative ability. He 
must be able pleasantly and agreeably 
to direct those under him, to cooperate 
well with the faculty, and to show re- 
turns on his work to administrators. 

Finally, the junior college librarian 
should have had some teaching experi- 
ence, thinks Mr. Adams. The same 
author recommends affiliation with the 
American Library Association Junior Col- 
lege Library Round Table, in view of its 
purpose which is the improvement of 
library service.” 


In spite of the fact that the junior 
college library is as a rule administered 
by one head librarian, such paucity of 
personnel is by no means ideal. The 
head librarian should have one profes- 
sional, or at least a semi-professional as- 
sistant; if it be at all practicable, both 
should be provided. Miss McCrum di- 
vides the duties of the head librarian into 
three classes: executive, bibliographic, and 
instructional. She is of the opinion that, 
while some of the instructional duties 
may be intrusted to department heads, 
the librarian himself must bear the major 
share of them. 

Since bibliographic work, except in its 
clerical aspect, requires a knowledge and 
experience possessed, for all practical 
purposes, only by members of the profes- 
sional staff, the compilation of bibliog- 
raphies becomes the task of the head 
librarian exclusively. In the realm of exec- 
utive the following duties fall to the 
librarian: “Preparation of the budget; 
carrying out the budget; collaboration 
with the faculty in book selection; direct- 





12. Cf. Adams, H. M. The Junior College Library Pro- 
gram. Chicago, American Library Association, 19. 
p. 58-59. 
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ing book purchasing; planning library 
growth; supervising the staff; correspond- 
ence; interviews; committee work; study- 
ing book reviews; scanning books as they 
come into the library; reading widely in 
a few fields; planning for changes and 
improvements in the library building; 
making connections that may result in 
gifts; supervising publicity.” 

The librarian, in order to carry out 
such a highly important program, should 
enjoy the same rank as the dean. In 
most Catholic schools, since both the 
dean and the librarian are appointed by 
the president, this can easily be effected, 
whether the librarian be one who is 
hired and paid or is a member of a reli- 
gious order which conducts the school. 
The salary of the hired librarian should 
be the same as that of the dean in view 
of his close contact with all members of 
the faculty and because his point of view 
must be institutional as well as depart- 
mental.!* 

The number of hours the librarian 
should work each week will vary with 
local conditions. They should not, how- 
ever, exceed forty-four. A thirty-six to 
thirty-nine hour week is the norm." 


Treating of vacation privileges, Miss 
McCrum recommends for the head li- 
brarian: “. . . that the summer allow- 
ance extend to the full faculty vacation. 
The same implied requirement as that 
in force for the faculty should, however, 
obtain for those librarians, namely, that 


13. McCrum, B. P. An Estimate of Standards for a Col- 
lege Library. Lexington, Virginia, Washington and 
Lee University, (Journalism Laboratory Press), 1937. 
p. 54-56. 

14. Cf. Wilson, L. R. “The Role of the Library in Higher 
Education of the South.” School and Society, 42 
(August 31, 1935): 273-82. 

15. Cf. McCrum, B. P. An Estimate of Standards for a 
College Library. Lexington, Virginia, Washington and 
Lee University, (Journalism Laboratory Press), 1937. 
p. 56-57. 
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travel, the study of books and publishers 
at home and abroad, and at least some 
contributions to knowledge should give 
proof of the wise use of this leisure.'® 

In the event that the librarian is a 
member of a religious order who cannot 
absent himself from the monastery in the 
summer, except briefly, nevertheless, he 
should enjoy a vacation in some other 
manner, trying, as circumstances best per- 
mit, to study. 

To insure the librarian’s keeping 
abreast of the times, time and opportunity 
should be provided for him to attend 
professional meetings, especially those of 
the Catholic Library Association, the 
American Library Association, the state 
regional library association, and the re- 
gional meeting of the Catholic Library 
Association. 

Tenure of office is seldom considered in 
a Catholic school; usually a librarian is 
hired only until such time as a member 
of the Order acquires sufficient profes- 
sional training to enable him to assume 
the duties of the lay librarian. 

Hired assistant librarians should rank 
as assistant professors, should be paid at 
the same salary rate, and should be al- 
lowed time off without remuneration. 

The problem of student assistants and 
the manner in which they are reimbursed 
is treated by Mr. Adams who says that 
money paid directly by the college ranks 
first; NYA funs come second; academic 
credit, ranks third; and tuition-scholar- 
ships, fourth.!” 

Every Catholic school has on reduced 
rates many excellent students who are 


16. McCrum, E. B. An Estimate of Standards for a Col- 
lege Library. Lexington, Virginia, Washington and 
Lee University, (J li Lab y Press), 1937. 

58. 

Adams, H. M. The Junior College Library Pro- 

Chicago, American Library Association, c1940. 
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frequently given work in the library to 
help defray the expense of their tuition. 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

Experience proves, that regardless of 
the efficiency of high-school libraries, 
graduates of those high schools must be 
made acquainted with the junior college 
library almost as soon as they enter the 
junior college. To accomplish this, the 
librarian should, early in the school year, 
instruct them in the use of books and in 
the use of the library. That this can be 
done with great effectiveness by the use 
of film was proved to the writer who 
viewed one such film at the University 
of Illinois library school. 

Lectures on the use of the library 
should be occasionally given, preferably 
by the librarian himself. 

All instructional sessions for the stu- 
dents in the use of the library may be 
attended with advantage by administra- 
tors and faculty members. By this 
means they, too, may become familiar 
with many library details, details of 
which they had not been previously 
aware or about which they may have 
hesitated to inquire. 

Books, if they are to be of service, 
must circulate, they must be used. The 
most common method of circulation is 
that of general loan which comprises all 
extra-curricular reading. Books are ob- 
tained from a general loan desk and are 
duly checked out. 

The reserve lists of books comprise 
aids to curricular readings. The books 
thus listed are closely allied to subject 
matter taught in the various courses and 
consequently faculty members have re- 
quested that they be “put on reserve” 
for their respective classes. Students 
of these classes must sign for their books. 
During day periods they may use them 
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only in the library; they may, however, 
remove them from the library for over- 
night use. The return of “reserve books” 
no later than the following morning must 
be insured by the strictest regulations. 


Reading service in the library is either 
of a general nature or for reference 
purposes, and students should be en- 
couraged to do either, or both. A stu- 
dent who selects a general-reading book 
and seeks out an empty corner in which 
to read should not be disturbed. And if 
he wishes to peruse a general reference 
or a bound periodical from which to seek 
some information, he should feel perfect- 
ly free to do so. 


All this leads to readers’ advisory ser- 
vice of which Miss Coulter writes: 
“Guidance in recreational reading is per- 
haps the greatest responsibility of the 
librarian.”"® Certainly the intelligent, 
vigorous alert librarian of whom Miss 
Hester speaks can do yeoman service in 
this respect for the individual student. 
It will take the librarian only a short time 
to familiarize himself with the interests 
and talents of each patron. He can then 
carefully suggest or even at first, actually 
put into his hands the very books he may 
need to start off on a perfect road to 
future enjoyable reading.!9 


To do all of this, to persuade luke- 
warm students to know and to use the 
library as they should, the librarian must 
resort to well planned, dynamic pub- 
licity. Perhaps the wise remark of Our 
Lord in the Gospel fits the librarians 
throughout the land, when He said, “The 
children of this world are wiser than the 


18. Coulter, Edith M. “The Functions of the Junior Col- 
lege Library,” Junior College Journal, 1 (May, 1931): 
481-486. 

19. Cf. Hester, Edna A. “Junior Colleges—Their Trends 
and Libraries," Junior College Journal, 6 (December, 
1935): 130-134. 
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children of light.” Many librarians have 
a high regard for the value of publicity. 
May they become more articulate. May 
they advertise, cry out, and tactfully, 
but determinedly insist on being heard. 


Among the various methods of pub- 
licity, book jackets from new books may 
be used to good account. They are at- 
tractive, and usually the well worded 
blurb may be read at a glance. It has 
been the experience of the writer that 
most students do not wait to read the 
blurb; they simply glance at the name of 
the author, at the title, and then ask im- 
mediately for the book. 


Another method consists in furnishing 
lists of the latest books, or of the “best 
books of the year,” etc. Subject biblio- 
graphies are also an excellent feature of 
library service. One may compile a 
bibliography of recent books and periodi- 
cals on some popular subject as, for 
example, aviation. Occasional lectures 
—not too often, though —are also of 
value in introducing and promoting in- 
terest in the latest books. At times the 
mention of books in the course of class 
lectures, casually and not as titles for 
curricular reading, proves helpful in the 
stimulation of general reading. 

An additional device is the writing of 
short book reviews which may be posted 
or published in the college paper. The 
college paper should be used at all times 
by the librarian. Something about the 
library should be in every issue. The 
activities of the library may be correlated 
with the other activities of the junior col- 
lege. Be heard! As Mr. Willoughby 
says: “. . . the future of both college 
and the student depends more upon the 
librarian than upon the coach. Perhaps 
it might be well to start tactfully ac- 
quainting the trustees, administrators, 
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faculty, and students with this fact and 
to demand for the library a support as 
active as that given to the team.’ 


Junior college library service is not 
given only for students; the faculty, too, 
must be considered. Faculty members 
should have complete access to the library 
at all times and be accomodated in 
various ways. Both for faculty and stu- 
dents there need to be rules and regula- 
tions. For example, a definite faculty 
regulation must be maintained relative to 
the prompt return of books, even though 
this time be different from that required 
for the students. The imposing of fines 
upon the faculty, however, seems to be 
undesirable for obvious reasons. A faculty 
member, notified about an overdue book, 
will invariably hasten to return it with 
profuse apologies. But the fact remains 
that often he has to be notified! 


Some materials for research should be 
provided even in a junior college library, 
for the faculty members who find re- 
search in their own fields necessary. Pro- 
fessional reading matter, too, should be 
made available for the faculty mem- 
bers. Current magazines treating of 
their specialties should, by all means, 
be found in the library. 


General reading materials are indis- 
pensable for the faculty as well as for the 
students. A good teacher usually does 
have, or at least should have, the reading 
habit. A junior college library which 
made no provision for general reading for 
the faculty would be a dismal failure 
indeed. 

There is yet another angle to be con- 
sidered in providing as generously as pos- 
sible for the faculty; and that is, that a 


20. Willoughby, E. E. “College Library Handbook,” 
Junior College Journal, 8 (February, 1938): 235-238. 
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well disposed faculty inestimably aids the 
librarian when he requests additional 
funds. Dr. McDiarmid says, in this con- 
nection, that the librarian should keep 
the faculty well posted on current mater- 
ials in the library by passing recent maga- 
zines among them.?! 


The inter-library loan service should be 
utilized to procure extra books that the 
faculty may request but which at the 
moment the librarian does not feel free 
to buy on the budget. This same service 
can supply other books, too, which are 
out of print, and which cannot be pur- 
chased in any way. 


Finally, service for the alumni is to be 
considered. If this can be done without 
an unreasonable drain on the budget and 
without consuming too much of the li- 
brarian’s time, it may be attempted; but 
the librarian should constantly remember 
that the students and faculty come first. 


MEASUREMENTS OF LIBRARY SERVICE 

When one attempts to measure library 
service he realizes that there are many 
intangible values which defy measuring. 
But even so, one should try to measure 
to whatever extent possible, the library 
service, including that of the Catholic 
junior college. There are four tangibles 
of the library which can be at least par- 
tially measured: holdings, finance, stu- 
dent reading, and faculty use. 

For the measurement of holdings, one 
must rely on what Mr. Eells said in 1936: 
“The ‘typical’ library in the junior college 
in the United States . . . has five thou- 
sand six hundred and eighteen books and 
space for two thousand two hundred and 
sixty-four additional volumes; . . . has 
accessions of three hundred and twenty 


21. Cf. McDiarmid, Jr., E. W. “Suggestions to Junior 
College Librarians,”’ Junior College Journal, 8 (Novem- 
ber, 1937): 62-65. 
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volumes; (and) receives thirty-nine cur- 
rent periodicals.” 


To determine what a “typical” junior 
college library has for an annual budget, 
one again must turn to Mr. Eells, and 
note what he says: “The ‘typical’ library 
of the junior college in the United States 
..- has an annual budget of $1,853 or 7.7 


per cent of the total institutional budget 
9923 


To seek measurements on_ student 
reading we look to the report of Mr. 
Waples who was commissioned by the 
Committee on Revision of Standards in 
regard to library service. Although junior 
colleges were not included in this par- 
ticular survey of student reading, there is 
no exceptional reason why the amount 
of reading done per student in a four-year 
college should greatly vary from the 
amount done per student in a junior 
college. 


In that survey of 233 colleges and uni- 
versities in the North Central Associa- 
tion, the measurement was made on the 
basis of the number of two-week loans 
of library books made per student per 
year. A college with an average of only 
seven such loans per student, per year, 
falls into the lowest ten per cent of all 
the institutions; an institution with forty- 
two loans per student, per year, reaches 
the highest ten per cent of the group; 
and nineteen loans per student, per 
year, place the institution at the median. 
In other words, a Catholic junior college 
library that lent nineteen books to every 
student for two weeks during the school 
year is considered to be giving average 

(Concluded on page 219) 
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State Department of Public Instruction, 


Madison, Wisconsin 








“Good morning!” and it is, indeed, a 
good morning for me. I feel I am in very 
good company. In fact, I feel like Mark 
Twain said he felt, when he was told 
about the young nephew of Alice Hegan 
Rice who when asked in Sunday School 
to name the four Evangelists who wrote 
the gospels in the New Testament re- 
plied: “Matthew, Mark Twain, Luke and 
John.” “I have never been in better 
company.” 

I am happy to be invited to talk to you. 
Your very presence proves your interest 
in promoting the library needs of our 
elementary grade children. A library for 
the grades is, perhaps, one of the most, 
if not the most, important services in the 
whole library field. 

When I said “Good morning!” I 
thought of an Assistant State Superin- 
tendent who passed on several years ago 
at 92—active to the end, keen, interested 
in everybody and everything. His cheery 
good morning greeting always seemed to 
start the day off right. One morning, 
someone answered his cheerful “good 
morning” with “What’s good about it?” 
He looked at him kindly, quizzically, and 
then said in his mild way: “Young man, 
when you’ve lived as long as I have, 
well—” and then turned on him and 
quoted, “The world is so full of a num- 
ber of things, I’m sure we should all be 


|. Address delivered at the Milwaukee Conference, June, 
1942. 
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as happy as kings.” That was before the 
war and there still were a few happy 
kings. But war or no war, we must plan 
for and provide the best possible back- 
ground for our grade school children to 
prevent bewilderment and twisted think- 
ing. We must safeguard their emotional 
stability so that they may have the right 
outlook when world conditions are again 
normal. On the children’s battlefront, 
books not bullets are their weapons. Books 
will help young America to take part 
understandingly in the nation’s defense. 
Books rightly selected, presenting life 
normally, will help children retain a sane 
perspective and convince them that life 
is good and worth struggling to make 
better. Books can counteract much of 
the hysteria caused by newspaper reports 
and radio comments and even soften per- 
sonal losses that may come to them. 
Where better than in books can we find 
the explanation for our children of issues 
for which we are fighting—freedom from 
oppression, tolerance, equality—in short, 
The American way of life. Books will 
tell something of those countries where 
the war is now centered and will lead to 
better understanding, friendship and in- 
ternational good will. Books will help in 
a better realization of the economic 
changes war produces in their everyday 
living. Books carefully selected can be 
the answer to all of their questions. Even 
for courage, the lives of a Bernadette, 
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Maid of Lourdes, a Joan of Arc, a Te- 
kakwitha, who gave their all and put 
their trust in God will convince them 
that “God’s in his heaven”—and it is the 
world that is wrong. 

In this era of education, when em- 
phasis is being placed upon the develop- 
ment of the whole child and every effort 
is being made to provide an opportunity 
for his physical, mental, social, spiritual 
and emotional growth, the textbook alone 
cannot meet these varied needs. It is the 
library which must stand in a vital rela- 
tionship to the school as it reaches every 
phase of work, both curricular and extra- 
curricular, the heart giving life to the 
entire school. 

Many new interests, experiences and 
activities mark the trend of modern edu- 
cation, which must be provided for in a 
very definite way. If a child is to be pre- 
pared to answer his own questions tomor- 
row, he must begin to learn how to an- 
swer them today. The modern curricu- 
lum reveals many changes in the kind of 
subject matter taught, in the approach to 
the subject, teaching methods and class- 
room procedures. Individual differences 
must be recognized and every effort made 
to provide for such differences. Large 
units of study have taken the place of 
the old recitation and many books have 
replaced the single text. The strength 
and richness of the classroom work will 
depend upon an adequate variety of up- 
to-date and accessible instructional ma- 
terials—books, pamphlets, pictures, slides, 
clippings, posters, records, exhibits, globes, 
maps, charts, films—a mine of riches, an 
integral part of the elementary school. 

A library in the school. This is a 
thought as old as our State. In fact, evi- 
dence of its inception is traceable back to 
territorial days when the pioneers of our 
State were alive to the importance of 
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libraries in a system of free schools, when 
they made the following provision in the 
State Constitution adopted when it was 
admitted to the Union in 1848: 

“The income of the school fund shall 
be applied to the support and mainte- 
nance of common schools in each school 
district, and to the purchase of suitable 
libraries and apparatus therefor.” 

In view of the fact that few states up 
to the present time have made more than 
an approach to an adequate provision for 
school libraries, this constitutional pro- 
vision is all the more to the credit of the 
founders represented in the constitutional 
convention. Many of them were from 
New York State, where school libraries 
had been established a decade or more 
before Wisconsin became a State; and 
this fact, doubtlessly, was largely influen- 
tial in the incorporation of the school li- 
brary provision in the constitution of the 
State to which they had emigrated. 

The far-sightedness of these early law- 
makers, awake to the need for establish- 
ing and replenishing school library col- 
lections, is still a mever-ceasing source of 
wonder. 

But despite the auspicious beginning 
given to the school library history in the 
State by our constitution makers, our first 
legislators and our first State Superin- 
tendent, there were disappointments and 
delays. It was not until 1859 that a 
bill sponsored by Superintendent Draper 
really became the original school library 
law. On this law he issued a circular 
stating, “It is a noble and beneficent law; 
and will yet be regarded . . . as the most 
important educational measure ever in- 
augurated in Wisconsin.” Horace Mann, 
when requested to give an expression of 
the value of such a law, felt its import- 
ance deeply. Though dangerously ill, he 
got up and wrote “a word of good cheer”, 
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saying that he held the plan to be worth 
many times more than his life. The 
Draper Law, named after the State Su- 
perintendent, provided for a permanent 
town school library fund by setting aside 
annually for the purpose, ten per cent 
of the school fund income together with 
a special tax of one-tenth of one mill on 
the dollar. But, before the law could be 
fully administered it was repealed, be- 
cause these were the dark days of the 
Civil War when the need for money by 
the State was urgent. The sum of $88,- 
748.78 accumulated under the new law, 
not a penny of which had been expended, 
now supplied “bullets instead of books” 
for the preservation of our national life. 
TowNnsHip ScHoor Lisprary Law 
oF 1887 

Now followed a period of decadence 
which might be called the dark ages as 
far as Wisconsin school libraries are con- 
cerned. It was not until 1887 that the 
present flourishing condition of Wiscon- 
sin school libraries had its inception. The 
legislature passed the so-called Township 
School Library Law which, with amend- 
ments from time to time remains in effect 
today as the basis for school library de- 
velopment. Since 1921 the law provides 
for compulsory expenditure for school li- 
brary books of twenty cents for each per- 
son, between the ages of four and twenty 
years according to the school census, this 
sum to be withheld by the county treas- 
urer from the common school fund ap- 
portionment, in the case of towns, vil- 
lages and cities of the fourth class. Under 
the present law, however, without sub- 
stantial book expenditures by local dis- 
tricts, the number of books available is 
inadequate in all schools and especially 
in those schools located in sparsely set- 
tled districts. 

While our State has forged ahead of 


many states in library possibilities, ad- 
vancement has not kept up with the 
growing need. Without the services of 
the Traveling Library of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, the helps of 
the public and county libraries and the 
package library loans of the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin, 
the library in the school could not fulfill 
the needs of the child in meeting the 
numerous problems which challenge him 
both in and out of school and provide 
him with the background which will help 
him to kindle wholesome interests and 
“build for well-balanced lives.” 

It is the sincere hope of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and of the 
County Superintendents’ Association that 
the twenty cents per capita provision will 
be amended by the Legislature of 1943, 
and the full amount apportioned each 
year from the Common School Fund 
made available for the compulsory pur- 
chase of school library books. The Sec- 
retary of State on December 9, 1941 cer- 
tified to the State Superintendent the 
amount of $394,663.93, the balance in 
the Common School Fund Income. From 
1932-1941 this amount was approximate- 
ly fifty cents per child. For 1942, due to 
declining interest rates, the amount 
equals forty-five cents. In a few coun- 
ties, the full amount apportioned has 
been used for school library books; in 
other counties, much more than the 
twenty cents prescribed has been ex- 
pended. Such an amendment to the law 
would necessitate no special appropria- 
tion of funds by the legislature, this fund 
being a separate and perpetual fund, but 
would require only a change in the word- 
ing of the law and would mean many 
more books could be made available to 
the children in those communities where 
this increase would be most advantageous. 
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ScHoot Liprary Lists 

Since 1905 by law the annual selection 
of the books from the state list has been 
made one of the duties of the county 
superintendent of schools, who in turn 
asks the teachers and principals to rec- 
ommend titles they wish added to their 
libraries from the sum apportioned to 
them. To safeguard the choice of books 
for school libraries, the law of 1887 pro- 
vided that the State Superintendent issue 
an annual list of books. These lists have 
played an important part in the success- 
ful administration of the Township 
School Library Law. Some one member 
of the State Superintendent’s staff was 
assigned the principal duty of preparing 
them. Since 1904 they have been issued 
biennially. From the first list in 1887, of 
340 titles, many of which were far too 
“heavy” and not suited to the needs of 
the school, has developed the current 
List of Books for School Libraries, 1942-44 
with 3000 books and periodicals selected 
primarily with the curricular and recre- 
ational reading needs of the grades in 
mind. Jobbers or contractors for supply- 
ing the books were solicited and in prac- 
tice a new contract is let every two years 
when a new school library list is issued. 
Books are ordered annually between 
April 1 and September 1. 


SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The comprehensive Township School 
Library Law of 1887 necessitated well- 
planned efforts on the part of the State 
Department to supervise the selection of 
books, the purpose of equipment, the 
guidance of their use and other related 
matters. In 1891, therefore, the legisla- 
ture authorized the State Superintendent 
to appoint “one clerk . . . who shall, 
under the direction of the State Superin- 


tendent aid in promoting the establish- 


ment, maintenance and control of li- 
braries as provided by law”. To this posi- 
tion Superintendent Wells appointed 
Frank Hutchins who later became the 
chairman and the first secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission and 
who was a power for good in connection 
with school and public libraries and other 
public enterprises from which the State 
is reaping great benefit today. 


“Promoting the establishment, mainte- 
nance and control” of school libraries in- 
volved duties and opportunities that were 
not in harmony with the title of “clerks”, 
by which term the incumbent was desig- 
nated in the law creating the position. 
However, most positions created in the 
various departments in those days were 
called clerkships, and so clerk was the 
title used in creating this new position. 
Shakespeare’s “What’s in a name?” was 
applicable here, however, in the sense 
that the title of the position tended to be- 
little rather than to give prestige to the 
school library cause. In 1915, State Su- 
perintendent C. P. Cary changed the title 
from Library Clerk to Supervisor of 
School Libraries. O. S. Rice, who had 
then been serving as clerk since 1907, be- 
came the first to be given this title. Much 
of the detail of the school library organi- 
zation as it now functions in our schools 
may be attributed to his painstaking care 
and direction. Definite helps in the form 
of department publications, such as Les- 
sons on the Use of the School Library, 
(1915), Library Lessons for High Schools, 
(1918), and Organization and Manage- 
ment of Elementary School Libraries in 
Wisconsin, (1918), served to guide the 
teacher with little or no training to meet 


the growing administrative and func- 
tional problems of the library in the 
school. 
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With possible exception of New York, 
Wisconsin apparently was the first state 
to provide a position in the state depart- 
ment of education having as its main 
function the supervision of school li- 
braries. With the expansion of school 
libraries the amount of work increased 
to such proportions that the legislature 
of 1913 passed a law providing for an 
assistant. 


I shall not try to go into ways in whic: 
you can better your libraries. You know 
their importance and your special re- 
ligious objectives and standards to pro- 
vide those fine books and other materials 
which the children many times cannot 
secure elsewhere and which are their 
Catholic literary heritage. Avail your- 
self of the resources offered by your pub- 
lic library, state traveling library, state 
extension service, your regional library, 
county library, bookmobile, etc. Investi- 
gate every possibility to supplement your 
library collection. Usually they are at 
your service for the asking or at a mini- 
mum service charge. Do not hesitate to 
approach your pastor, the parent teacher 
organization and other societies of your 
parish in order to secure the books which 
the children should be reading to 
strengthen their faith and to develop an 
appreciation for Catholic literature. I 
often think as I now look back that we 
do not read the Catholic literature we 
should because we were not introduced 
and exposed to it as children. Some- 
where I read the statement “that born 
Catholics do not read Catholic books”. 
We will agree that our convert friends 
can often put us to shame on this score. 
In recent years, however, many more fine 


and appealing books for children have 
been written especially to meet these de- 
finite reading needs. 
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I will take the remaining minutes to 
suggest to you a few ways in which you 
as teachers can impart a genuine enthusi- 
asm for the best in books to the boys and 
girls entrusted to you. 

1. Increase your own knowledge of 
children’s books in order to bring chil- 
dren and books together. Reading teachers 
make reading boys and girls! A good 
book that will help to a better under- 
standing of the reading interests of chil- 
dren is Anne T. Eaton’s Reading With 
Children, published by the Viking Press 
in 1940. The book jacket says “About 
enjoying children’s books with the keen 
appreciation of a child and with the wis- 
dom of an adult.” Also for a review of 
the favorites of fairy and folklore Clark 
& Jagendorf have edited A World of 
Stories for Children based on children’s 
preferences. This was published by 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1940. May Lamberton 
Becker says in choosing books for children 
her advice is two-fold. “To put yourself 
in the place of the child long enough to 
get an idea of what he needs, and to read 
children’s books yourself in order intelli- 
gently to choose among them for this 
need’s fulfillment. We take too much 
for granted in dealing with children and 
are likely to give them books that also 
require too much to be taken for 
granted.” 

2. Develop a free and. spontaneous 
knowledge of poetry that children will 
love when introduced to them. 

3. Read widely yourself for your own 
enrichment and background and a deeper 
understanding and tolerance of other 
points of view. 

4. Cultivate the art of reading aloud 
to them. 

Whatever method you use to encour- 
age reading, and there are many, you will 

(Concluded on page 219) 
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NEW C.L.A. OFFICERS 

From the official returns submitted by 
the Elections Committee, we announce 
the election of Mr. Richard J. Hurley to 
succeed Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, 
S.J., as Vice-President and President-Elect 
of the Catholic Library Association. Mr. 
Hurley is Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Library Science, Catholic 
University of Amerjca, Washington, D. C. 
He served as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the List of Books for High 
School Libraries, which completed its 
work in December with the completion 
of the Catholic Supplement to the Fourth 
Edition of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. Mr. Hurley is also as- 
sisting in the preparation of a Catholic 
Book Week Handbook. 

On the Executive Council, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. FitzGerald and Reverend James 
J. Kortendick, S.S., have been elected to 
succeed the retiring members, Miss Mary 
C. Devereaux, University of Wisconsin 
Library School, and Reverend Francis A. 
Mullin, Catholic University of America. 

Dr. FitzGerald is Librarian at the 
Brooklyn Preparatory School, Brooklyn, 
New York. He served as Secretary of 
the Catholic Library Association, 1934- 
1935. 

Father Kortendick is Reference Librar- 
ian at Catholic University of America. 
He has contributed to the Contemporary 
Authors Series in the Catholic Library 
World. 

Miss Dorothy E. Lynn, University of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania, who 


has been Acting Secretary-Treasurer since 
the resignation of Mr. Eugene P. Willging 
in June, 1942, has been elected to the of- 
fice of Secretary-Treasurer. 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 
HANDBOOK PROJECTED 

Mention was made in the December, 
1942 issue of the Catholic Library World 
of a Catholic Book Week Handbook pro- 
jected by the Washington, Maryland, 
Virginia Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association. It is felt that such a pub- 
lication will be of help not only to local 
unit members but also to many members 
within and outside of the official organi- 
zation. To imsure success the help of 
everyone is necessary. You are asked to 
send to the members of the Committee 
actual programs, exhibit methods, pub- 
licity devices and the like used to cele- 
brate Catholic Book Week. This in- 
formation will naturally be credited to 
the person and school contributing it. 
Where indicated material will be re- 
turned. Deadline for suggestions will be 
May 15th in order to insure publication 
and distribution of the Handbook in 
ample time for its use during Catholic 
Book Week of this year. School libraries 
should mail material to Sister St. Magda- 
lene, Librarian, Immaculata Seminary, 
Washington, D. C.; college and university 
librarians to Mr. Phillips Temple, Librar- 
ian, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C5 and seminary librarians to Mr. 
William J. Gibbons, S.J., of Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland. Corre- 
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spondence should be directed to Mr. 
Richard James Hurley, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Library Science, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY UNIT 


The New York-New Jersey Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association met at Do- 
minican Academy, New York, on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 3rd. Reverend 
Joseph Cantillon, S.J., Chairman, pre- 
sided. 

Carrying through the theme of the 
meeting, Latin American material was 
attractively displayed; the program fea- 
tured Latin American musical selections, 
and the principal address was delivered 
by Reverend W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., au- 
thority on Latin American affairs, who in 
the course of his topic suggested books on 
Latin America for high school students, 
commenting on a number of contempor- 
ary works and recommending twelve 
books for the high school library. He 
stressed in particular the religious element 
in books on Latin America because, “Re- 
ligion to a Latin American is a funda- 
mental thing. They take their religion as 
a matter of course. They expect the 
American who appreciates the import- 
ance of religion to understand them. 
Since very few people in this country who 
write on Latin America appreciate the 
religious background of these people, they 
cannot write good books.” 


Announcement was made of a confer- 
ence on Books and Reading to be held at 
St. John’s University, April 17th, at 2:00 
P.M. The Unit will meet again on May 
8th in South Orange. 


GREATER ST. LOUIS UNIT 


The Greater St. Louis Conference of 
the Catholic Library Association was held 


February 22nd at Rosati-Kain High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Reverend Alfred G. Thomson, 
Superintendent of High Schools, St. 
Louis, was celebrant of the Mass which 
opened the Conference. 


Reverend Charles F. Kruger, S.J., pre- 
sided at the General Session and intro- 
duced the principal speakers, Reverend 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., and Robert A. Here- 
ford. Father Lord’s topic was “Catholic 
Action and Reading”; Mr. Hereford, au- 
thor of Old Man River, spoke on “The 
Author and His Book”. 


Following a business meeting, Round 
Table discussions were conducted for the 
Hospital Libraries with Reverend AIl- 
phonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., St. Louis Uni- 
versity Medical School, presiding; Ele- 
mentary School Libraries, Sister M. Paul- 
ine, Ad.PP.S., Saint Teresa Academy, 
East St. Louis, presiding; High School Li- 
braries, Brother Sylvester, F.S.C., Chris- 
tian Brothers College, St. Louis, presid- 
ing; College Libraries, Sister Mary Elaine, 
C.PP.S., Saint Mary Junior College, 
O'Fallon, Missouri, presiding. 

There were 225 delegates present at 
the Conference. Chairmen for each of 
the groups were chosen as follows: Col- 
lege Group, Miss Geraldine Phelps, St. 
Louis University; High School Group, 
Brother Clarence Saunders, S.M., Mc- 
Bride High School; Elementary School 
Group, Sister Celeste, O.P., Epiphany 
Convent; Hospital Group, Miss Margaret 
De Lisle, St. Mary’s Hospital. 

The new officers elected are: Chair- 
man, Sister M. Julice, S.S.N.D., Le Clerq 
College, Belleville, Illinois; Vice-Chair- 
man, Sister M. St. Luke, C.S.J., Font- 
bonne College, St. Louis; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mother Dowling, R.S.C.J., Mary- 
ville College, St. Louis; Advisory Board, 
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Reverend Charles Kruger, S.J., Miss Elea- 
nora Baer, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, 
and Sister M. Elaine, C.PP.S., O’Fallon, 
Missouri. 


WESTERN NEW YORK UNIT 

Regular monthly meetings of the West- 
ern New York Unit have been held as 
scheduled. The forty-third meeting was 
held at Stella Niagara Normal School, 
March 13, at 2:00 P. M. 

Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.]J., 
Chairman, presided. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s report on 
financial standing was read and approved. 

The Chairman in his address stressed 
the benefits of reading, emphasizing poise, 
grammar, speech correction. Good rec- 
reational reading is an antidote for sala- 
cious literature. Programs for the use of 
encyclopedias were urged. 

For the elementary school session, the 
pupils of Stella Niagara Normal con- 
ducted a debate. 

At the high school meeting current 
books were reviewed and discussed. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Library Association, 
has accepted the invitation to member- 
ship on the Committee on Aid to Li- 
braries in War Areas, a committee of the 
Council of National Library Associations. 


OWEN FRANCIS DUDLEY 

(Continued from page 200) 
fold of many apostates, the use of ques- 
tion and answer in theological discussion 
and the use of extremes both in char- 
acter portrayal and in incident. 

He is outspoken and sometimes brutal- 
ly frank in his condemnation of opposing 
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philosophies and may antagonize some of 

his readers with his lack of compromise 

and his tendency to portray admirable 
characters only as Catholics or converts, 

Honesty in his convictions and a true 

missionary zeal govern his pen and shape 

his characters to the mold which serve 
to warn or to inspire his readers. The 
numerous editions, the translations and 
wide sales which Father Dudley’s books 
have, indicate that there is a wide field 
for fiction, depicting Catholic philosophy 
through characters living vivid and ro 
mantic lives in a modern world. Father 
Dudley is in this respect a pioneer who 
has made good use of his talents and, 
grateful for his conversion, is devoting his 
energy with force and vigor to “fight the 
good fight of faith”. 
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CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

(Concluded from page 210) 
service as far as student-reading is con- 
cerned.*4 


In regard to measurement of faculty 
use of the library, data from only 100 
colleges and universities could be obtain- 
ed in the survey made by Mr. Waples; 
but within this group, junior colleges are 
included in the tabulation, since their in- 
clusion does not materially change the 
averages. The colleges are all members 
of the North Central Association. The 
method of measurement was the obtain- 
ing of the number of loans made to each 
faculty member per year. 


A college in which the average use of 
library books by faculty members amounts 
to only five loans per faculty member 


24. Cf. Waples, Douglas, et al. The Library. “The Evalu- 
ation of Higher Institutions.”” Vol. 4. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, cl1936, p. 56-58. 


per year ranks in the lowest ten per cent 
of all the institutions; an annual average 
of sixty-six loans per faculty member 
places the institution in the highest ten 
per cent of the group; and an average 
of nineteen loans per faculty member, 
per year, places the institution at the 
median. In other words, if each faculty 
member borrowed nineteen books from 
the library within a year, such an institu- 
tion would be “typical” in the North 
Central Association. 


Such measurements as mentioned 
above may seem somewhat artificial. It 
is true that in a sense they are artificial; 
but on the other hand, they are valuable 
in as much as they serve as a gauge for 
advancement in library service. And ad- 
vancement in our junior college library 
service there must be. May we conclude 
this paper with the same thought with 
which Mr. FitzGerald concludes his paper 
on high school library standards: “We 
must make it our primary endeavor in 
Catholic library circles to maintain the 
highest standards and thus make our 
libraries inferior to none and eventually 
superior to all.” 


A LIBRARY IN EVERY SCHOOL 
(Concluded from page 215) 

be repaid by the knowledge that you have 
created habits that will yield life-long 
satisfactions to some of your pupils, and 
even to the community. To build a fine 
collection of books organized for use does 
not in itself create a library. It becomes 
a library only when its contents are sold 
to the reading public and the teacher is 
the salesman for this cheapest and most 
valuable commodity the public can buy 
—the love of good books and the satis- 
faction therein. You dare not fail! 


25. FierGerald, W. A. “Secondary School Library and 
Librarian Standards. The Catholic Library World 
10 QGanuary, 1939): 119-122. 











Best Sellers 


A MorAL EVALUATION OF CURRENT FICTION 
AND NON-FICTION 








This list evaluating current best sellers Rich. We took to the woods (NF; 
has been prepared by the Editors of Best BM—Dec. 1942) 
SELLERS, a bi-weekly review published at Rickenbacker. Seven came through 
the University of Scranton. Full informa- (NF) 
tion on any book mentioned below may Romulo. I saw the fall of the 
be obtained by purchasing the issue in Philippines (NF; CB — Feb 
which the original review appeared. The 1943) : j 
price per issue is ten cents. Send orders S The h 
and remittance to: Best SELLERS, UNI- (BM M e human comedy 
VERSITY OF SCRANTON, SCRANTON, Pa. (BM—Mar. 1943) 
Skinner. Our hearts were young 
Explanation of abbreviations: and gay (NF; BM—Dec. 1942) 
NF—Nopr-fiction Steinbeck. Bombs away (NF) 
BM—Book of the Month selection Turnbull. The day must dawn 
CB—Catholic Book Club selection (LG—Oct. 1942) 
CC—Crime Club selection Vance. Reprisal 
LG—Literary Guild selection Werfel. Song of Bernadette (BM 
I. Recommended for Family —June, 1942) 
Reading weNEY Battle for the Solomons 





— 


Angell. Let the people know (NF; 
BM—Feb. 1943) 

Cannon. Look to the mountain 
(BM—Nov. 1942) 

Corbett. Excuse me, Mrs. Meigs 

DeVoto. Year of decision, 1846 
(NF; BM—Apr. 1943) 

Douglas. The robe 

Fleming. Colonel Effingham’s raid 
(BM—Mar. 1943) 


Freeman. Lee’s lieutenants, v. 1 


(NF) 
Hargrove. See here, Private Har- 
grove (NF) 


Hobart. Cup and the sword 
Hooker. Ship’s doctor (NF) 
Johnston. Queen of the flat-tops 


Levine. Mitchell, pioneer of air 
power (NF) 

Nathan. Journal for Josephine 

Redmond. I served on Bataan 
(NF) 


1. Abridged Service, No. 3. 
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Il. Recommended for Adults Only 
Because of Slightly Immoral In- 
cidents or Because of Content 
and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents 

Aldridge. Signed with their 
honour 

Allen. Forest and the fort 

Belden. Retreat with Stilwell 
(NF) 

Bellaman. Floods of spring (LG— 
June, 1942) 

Brown. Suez to Singapore (NF) 

Buck. Dragon seed (BM—Feb. 
1942) 

Chevalier. Drivin? woman (LG— 
July, 1942) 

Eaton. Sea is so wide 

Fosdick. On being a real person 


(NF) 
Gilligan. The gaunt woman (LG 
—Jan. 1943) 


























Best Sellers 


Green. Just before dawn 

Hersey. Into the valley 

Howe. The whole heart 

Hull. Circle in the water 

Kantor. Happy land 

Keyes. Crescent carnival 

Lothar. Beneath another sun 
(LG—Feb. 1943) 

Macardle. The uninvited (LG— 
Aug. 1942) 

Mencken. Heathen days (NF) 

Moats. Blind date with Mars 
(NF) 


Moore. The weir 
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Coryn. Goodbye, my son 

Cozzens. Just and the unjust (BM 
—Aug. 1942) 

Dos Passos. Number One 

Lin Yutang. The wisdom of China 
and India (NF) 

McKenney. Jake Home 

Mason. Rivers of glory 


Sheean. Between the thunder and 
the sun (NF) 


Sinclair. Dragon’s teeth 
Steen. Sun is my undoing 
Traver. Troubleshooter (NF) 


Morley. Thorofare IV. Not Recommended to Any Class 


Mytinger. Headhunting in the 
Solomon Islands (NF; BM— 
Jan. 1943) 

Priestley. Black-out in Gretley 

Reilly. Of books and men (NF; 
CB—Mar. 1943) 

Reynolds. Dress rehearsal (NF) 

Roussy de Sales. Making of to- 
morrow (NF; BM—May, 1942) 

Seeley. Eleven came back (CC— 
Mar. 1943) 

Seghers. The seventh cross (BM— 
Oct. 1942) 

Steinbeck. Moon is down (BM— 
Apr. 1942) 

Stern. Drums of morning 

Tolischus. Report from Toyko 
(NF) 

Tregaskis. Guadalcanal diary (NF; 
BM—Feb. 1943) 

White. They were expendable 
(NF; BM—Oct. 1942) 

Williams. Time of peace (LG— 
Dec. 1942) 


itl. Unsuitable for General Reading 
But Permissible for Discriminat- 
ing Adults 
Bromfield. Mrs. Parkington 


of Reader 


Arnold. The commandos 

Baum. Marion alive 

Bromfield. Until the day break 
Caldwell. All night long 
Caldwell. Arm and the darkness 


Cloete. Congo song (LG—Mar. 
1943) 

Davenport. Valley of decision 

DuMaurier. Frenchman’s Creek 

Hale. Prodigal women 

Heym. Hostages 

Lodwick. Running to Paradise 

Ludwig. The Mediterranean (LG 
—Oct. 1942) 

McCormick. November storm 

Myers. Out on any limb 

Ormsbee. Sound of an American 

Paul. Last time I saw Paris (LG 
—May, 1942) 

Prokosch. The conspirators 

Sinclair. Wide is the gate 

Smith. Life in a putty knife fac- 
tory (NF) 

Van Loon. Van Loon’s lives (NF; 
LG—Sept. 1942) 

Wolff. Night shift 














New Books 








BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Catholic Book Club—March 
Reitty, JosepH J. Of books and men. 
Messner, 1942. Pp. 273. $2.75. 

“When ‘books of essays’ appears in the de- 
scription of any volume, an instinctive reluc- 
tance to read it is born in the mind of the 
untutored, the ordinary lay reader. But Joseph 
Reilly in his book Of books and men presents 
a collection of personal appraisals of a num- 
ber of authors, contemporary as well as those 
of the past, whose works will live forever in 


the hearts of men.” 
Best Sellers 3:2 


Pro Parvulis Book Club 
March-April 
Group One: Younger Children 
St. Exupery, ANTOINE De. The little 
prince. Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943. $2.00. 
An allegory on “The things of consequence”; 


by one of the profound spiritual writers of 
our day. Forty pictures in color. 


Group Two: Boys 10-14 Years 
Roos, ANN. Man of Molokai. Lippin- 
cott, 1943. $2.00. 


Pictures by Raymond Lufkin. A moving and 
magnificent spiritual saga of a great soul. 


Group Three: Girls 10-14 Years 
Rost, MotrHerR Mary. Saving the Solo- 


mons. 
A diary kept by Mother Rose in the Solomons 
and edited by her brother, Father Charles 
Decker, S.M. Fascinating and timely. Illus- 
trated copiously with photographs. Has the 
year’s most attractive book jacket. 


History 
KERNAN, W. F. We can win this war. 
Little, Brown and Company, 1943. Pp. 
176. $1.50. 


“Colonel Kernan of the United States Field 
Artillery writes a book which, like his best 
howitzers, will jar even though it may not 
completely silence holders of opposite views. 
The volume is provocative and will, we sus- 
pect, evoke brassy retorts from some brass 
hats. The author, it would appear, does not 
settle fully all the military problems which 
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he raises; but who else is doing much better 
these days? At least like a good artillerist 
he fires off a brisk debate, and any armchair 
strategist will derive much pleasure from 
assisting at the guns. 

In his final chapter Colonel Kernan becomes 
(with apologies) theological, and develops the 
wholesome thought that the war cannot be 
won by mere strategy alone. There must 
take place a spiritual revolution within our- 


selves.” 
Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 
Best Sellers 


Juvenile 


MaynarpD, Sara. Here come the pen- 

guins. Pictures by Vincent Summers. St. 

a” Guild Press, 1942. Pp. 85. 
50. 


A story of the winter sojourn of a company 
of penguins and the adventures of Penny, the 
baby penguin who strayed away from his 
mother’s nest. Illustrations in black and 
+ Suitable for the eight to twelve year 
old. 


SALTEN, Fetix. A forest world. Bobbs, 
Merrill, 1942. Pp. 274. $2.50. 


Readers of the Saltens will find themselves 
in a familiar forest world with the addition 
of the farm world—this mixture of wild and 
domestic animals creating a new pattern. 
There is very real feeling of “knowing” Tambo, 
the great stag, Manni, the gray donkey, Shah, 
the tigerish cat, and other characters. Their 
relationship to one another and especially to 
“Him” is well noted. Rather episodic but 
will appeal to Salten fans. 
R. J. Hurley 


STRUGNELL, Rev. JosepH. When ye pray 
pray ye thus. St. Anthony Guild Press, 


1943. Pp. 52. $1.00. 

A study book of prayer for children. The 
purpose of the book is defined in the Fore 
word by Monsignor T. Joseph Doyle: “. . . to 
teach children to pray thoughtfully . . . to in 
crease their repertoire of prayers . . . to make 
them Indulgence conscious.” Symbollic and 
explanatory illustrations in black and white by 
Daniel J. Kern. For use in the lower elemen- 
tary grades. 
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New Books 


STEINBECK, JOHN. Bombs away; the story 
of a bomber team. Viking, 1942. Pp. 
184. $2.50. 


This clear, vigorous account of the training 
of our air men is both for the young men w 
seek to serve their country in the air and the 
fathers and mothers who wish to understand 
the training involved. We follow six young 
men from their home town jobs into the 
Army Air Force and then into the six jobs 
that make a bomber crew—the pilot, naviga- 
tor, bombardier, crew chief, gunner and radio 
man. An inspiring document written for the 
U. S. Army Air Forces by a noted novelist and 
excellently illustrated with —- photographs 
by John Swope, himself a flyer. Recom- 
mended for all high school students. 

R. J. Hurley 


Music 
DuMLER, Martin G. Missa beata. For 


Soprano and Alto voices with organ. J. 
Fischer & Brother, 1942. Pp. 16. $0.60. 


This reviewer thinks that there should be a 
moratorium on this type of Mass—at least for 
the duration. Not that there is anything 
wrong with it, but when you have said that 
it is technically correct, favoring modern and 
slightly “luscious” chords in the harmoniza- 
tion and accompaniment, without anything 
outstanding in thematic material, you have 
said everything. Why not bring out new edi- 
tions of tried masterpieces instead of very 
ordinary “mass-production” Masses? 
Fidelis Rice, C.P. 


Mauro, ANTONINO. Mass in F. For two 
voices. Opus 101. Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. 21. 


An excellent two-part Mass in which both 
parts are flowing and musical, the second part 
is by no means a mere harmonic background 
for the other. Rhythmic variety, contrapuntal 
treatment and a distinctive accompaniment 
make the Mass interesting from beginning to 
end. This is an important contribution to the 
repertoire of two-part Masses, a field in which 
there are all too few good compositions. 
SyrE, Leopotp. Mass in honor of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. For mixed voices, 
S.A.T.B. Oliver Ditson Company, 1943. 
Pp. 38. $0.80. 
A simple Mass well within the capabilities of 
the average choir. There are occasional imita- 
tive entries in a contrapuntal manner which 
are quite effective. One would wish that more 
of this sort of writing was present to relieve 
the monotony of the block harmony which 
is used extensively throughout. 
Zanct, J. Exultate Domino. For S.A. 
or T.B. Arranged by Philip G. Kreckel. 
|. Fischer & Brother, 1942. Pp. 4. 
A simple treatment of a routine theme in the 
Cecilverein style. In the harmonization there 
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is rather frequent use of octaves. It is voiced 
for Soprano, Alto, or Tenor, Bass. It “rhymes” 
harmonically, and stylistically conforms. Li- 
turgically it would seem that some words of 
the text are needlessly repeated. Suitable to 


small parish choirs. 
Fidelis Rice, C.P. 


Philosophy 
BRENNAN, R. E. Essays in Thomism. 
Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. 427. $5.00. 


This collection includes essays on the major 
historical and doctrinal features of the philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas. It is given a modern 
turn by the later essays dealing with the ap- 
plication of Thomistic principles to present 
day problems. The contributors are chosen 
from the most representative of American 
Catholic philosophers. An excellent book, 
which will be indispensable for any library 


of philosophy. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 
La Rocuette, S. A., O.M.L, and Fink, 
C. T., M.D. Handbook of medical ethics 
for nurses, physicians, priests. Preface by 
the Most Rev. James C. McGuigan. 
Translated from the fourth French edi- 
tion by M. E. Poupore. Westminster, 
Md., Newman Book Shop, 1943; Canada, 
Catholic Truth Society. Pp. 363. $1.75. 


This is a practical and easily carried manual 
of instructions designed for use by physicians, 
nurses and priests, outlining briefly the duties 
and responsibilities of all three classes with 
regard to health and sickness, life and death. 
In addition to the usual sections establishing 
and explaining the basis and operations of 
general morality and the application of prin- 
ciples to specific medical problems, there are 
sections on the reception of the sacraments 
in special cases and on professional obliga- 
tions. Two appendices contain the moral 
code of the Catholic Hospital Association and 
prayers from the Ritual for the dying. Priests, 
doctors and nurses as well as those in prep- 
aration for these careers will find this a valu- 
able and authoritative book for quick refer- 
ence in perplexing cases. 
Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D. 
Religion 
Bisce. N.T. Commentary on the New 
Testament. Prepared by the Catholic 
Biblical Association under the patronage 
of the Episcopal Committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The 
Catholic Biblical Association, 1942. Pp. 
viii, 728. 
It is but natural that as ambitious an under- 
taking as a Commentary on the entire New 
Testament would leave much to be desired. 
This Commentary is intended for the non- 
professional reader, and therefore has been 
greatly abridged. 
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Bearing the requirements of brevity and direct- 
ness in mind, the authors and editors have 
given us a “stream-lined” commentary which 
will be helpful to many. 
In summary style it gives a resumé of New 
Testament background, the Herodian dynasty, 
Roman Provincial rule, the Procurators, the 
Sanhedrin, the Pharisees and Saducees, etc. 
There is a preliminary article on the Parables 
with a brief consideration of the problem 
posed by Isaias (6, 9f). There is a nod to 
the Synoptic problem, and then the Com- 
mentary proceeds in medias res. 
All in all, it has been well done. Nothing 
essential has been sacrificed, and the more 
important problems of exegesis are adequately 
handled. 
We cannot but regret that such brevity was 
necessary, but a more lengthy commentary 
might have defeated its own purpose, which 
was to give the general faithful a companion 
volume to the newly revised Rheims-Challoner 
edition of the Douai New Testament. 

Fidelis Rice, C.P. 


Coppens, J. The Old Testament and the 
critics. Translated from the French of J. 
Coppens by Edward A. Ryan and Ed- 
ward W. Tribbe, S.J. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 167. $2.00. 


Biblical students who are well aware of the 
fine work done by Father Coppens, eminent 
Louvain Professor, will welcome this transla- 
tion of his L’Histoire critique de L’Ancien 
Testament. Father Coppens’ scholarly repu- 
tation needs no advertisement to scripturists. 
In this slender volume he wades through the 
intricate maze of Old Testament criticism. 
He gives a brief history of the rise of higher 
criticism; analyzes the Wellhausen and post- 


Wellhausen theories and evaluates them. He ' 


then states the leading reactions against Clas- 
sical Wellhausenism. In this appraisal Father 
Coppens marshals a great deal of valuable in- 
formation anent Orientology and Assyriology. 
It might serve as a not inconsiderable index 
to a Reallexicon in Assyriology. 
The author looks forward to the future with 
great hope. There are stirring already move- 
ments in Criticism which will help the The- 
ologian in his approach to Scripture. Father 
Vosté and Father Coppens have done much 
to revive Biblical Theology. The future offers 
much for the student of Old Testament 
Criticism, and Scientific Research. This little 
book can help to indicate that future offering. 
Fidelis Rice, C.P. 
HILDEBRAND, DieTRICH Von. Liturgy and 
personality. Longmans, Green, 1943. Pp. 
218. $2.00. 
In his latest work Dr. Von Hildebrand makes 
no pretense at an exhaustive study of the 


liturgy: rather his dominant interest is to 
show how the Divine Office, the Holy Sac- 


rifice of the Mass, the sacraments and sacra. 
mentals contribute more efficaciously than 
other forms of piety to the formation of a 
Christian personality. In the last analysis per- 
sonality consists in an adequate knowledge of 
the hierarchy of real values, which have their 
source and culmination in God, and in the 
discriminating response, which the fully de- 
veloped personality makes to these objective 
values, when confronted with them. It is 
precisely in liturgical prayer and _ worship, 
which we offer in Christ and with Christ, 
that the true scale of values, natural and 
supernatural, is organically revealed to us and 
the suitable responses to these values nor- 
mally developed. Not only for its suggestive 
comments on the riches of the liturgy, but 
for its profound analysis of human personality 
and of its various types, the book is worth 


reading. 
E. G. Jacklin, S.J. 


JoHN Curysostom, SAINT. On the priest- 
hood. Translated by Patrick Boyle, C.M. 
Westminster, Md., The Newman Book 
Shop, 1943. Pp. xxiv, 145. $1.25. 


Father Boyle’s translation is a welcome addi- 
tion to American spiritual literature. Chrysos- 
tom’s treatise deserves the popularity that 
has kept it alive these fifteen centuries and 
has seen it through hundreds of editions in 
many languages. It has a strong rhetorical 
flavor, it has a contemporary setting that may 
not be of interest to all. But there is more 
to it than that. Chrysostom was both a bril- 
liant intellect and a great saint. He had a 
keen understanding of human nature, and 
with amazing penetration and detail he pro- 
vides a wealth of practical wisdom for both 
bishop and priest (though he wrote primarily 
for the former, his message is equally ap 
plicable to the latter). But the treatise is 
more than a stimulus to the intellect. It has 
about it the unction of sanctity, the evident 
sincerity of the saint, and this transforms it 
into a book to stir the heart. 


O’Brien, Josepy D., S.J. The exemption 
of religious in Church law. Bruce, 1943. 
Pp. xvii, 307. $3.75. 43-3519 


This volume is a welcome addition to works 
on Canon Law dealing with the topic of 
exemption of Religious. 
Father O’Brien’s book consists of sections con 
cerning jurisdiction over exempt Religious, the 
extension of the exemption and the limita 
tions of exemption. Because of its logical 
resentation and clear cut divisions there can 
no fault found with it as heavy and un 
attractive. Besides the matter of the book 
proper, there is a thorough bibliography. A 
cross-referenced index, an index of canons 
and footnotes are distinct features and spler- 


did helps. 
Brian Burke, C.P. 
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